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WE HAVE again asked the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish 
us statistics of the changes which have occurred in the unclassified 
service of his department, reminding him that we have already re- 
ceived and published similar returns from all of the other depart- 
ments at Washington. 





Ir 1s expected that the fourth annual report of the National Civil 
Service Commission, in the preparation of which Commissioner 
Lyman and his colleagues are now busily engaged, will be completed 
within a fortnight, so that the Commission can attend to other matters 
of importance which are pressing upon their attention. One of the 
first things to be taken up will be the charges preferred against 
Postmaster Harrity, of Philadelphia. These will probably be inves- 
tigated by Messrs. Lyman and Oberly some time during the current 
month. 





In ANOTHER column will be found an article by Mr. Silas W. 
Burt, naval officer at the port of New York, on a subject of great 
importance in the problem of a reformed civil service. Admission | 
to the subordinate positions in the service according to merit and_| 
fitness, as ascertained by practical competitive examinations, is only 








a beginning in the right direction. Promotion after admission is a 
matter of equal consequence. Merit, and not political influence or 
personal favoritism, is the ground upon which those who have en-| 
tered into the employ of the government should be graded and | 
promoted. How this end may be reached practically is the question 
to the solution of which Mr. Burt, in the article referred to, gives 
the benefit of his judgment, matured by long experience in the 
customs service. His opinions will deservedly have much influence 
in shaping the best methods for attaining the desired result. 





Mz. Coomns, of Mivteed, 2 one of the four general appraisers of 
merchandise on the Atlantic coast, has been removed from office. 
According to the Nation, Mr. Coombs was, by character and experi- 
ence, thoroughly fitted for the position; and it regards his removal 
as one of the worst offences chargeable to the present administration. 
The board of appraisers, to which he belonged, are practically an 
appellate court of the customs service, their decisions upon the ques- 
tions brought before them being final; and their places should be as 
independent of politics as is the judiciary. Yet Mr. Coombs’ resig- 
nation was asked for, and apparently for no better reason than to 
make room for a faithful party worker. The removed official had, 
the Nation says, “ gained the confidence of the mercantile community 
in this city, where more than two-thirds of the importing business 
of the country is done, aud where, accordingly, the larger share of his 
time and talent and acquired knowledge was brought in requisition.” 





In Apri last, the Civil Service Reform Associations of Boston 
and Cambridge requested a conference of representatives of a few of 
the principal associations to consider the charges of violation of the 
Civil Service Law, and of departures from the spirit of the law, which 


"| weré ‘being made by civil service reformers in maryland and Indi- 


ana. The conference was held in New York; and reports were made 
by members of the Maryland and Indiana Associations of the abuses 
which had occurred in their respective localities, and the whole mat- 
ter was brought before the Executive Committee of the National 
League at a meeting held shortly afterward. The Executive Com- 
mittee appointed a sub-committee of seven to inquire into and report 
upon the manner in which civil service reform was being adminis- 
tered by the Federal authorities. At the annual meeting of the 
League, held at Newport in August, this committee was not ready 
to report. It is understood now that a report has recently been 
agreed upon, and that it will be presented to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the League early in January. It will be a careful review of 
the matter committed, and will treat the subject, which is a compli- 
cated one, at considerable length. 





CoMMENTING UPON the action of the politicians of his district 
in refusing him a renomination, Congressman Cox, of North Caro- 
lina, shows that the growth of civil service reform in the South is 
due in large part to a cause that does not operate elsewhere. For 
reasons growing out of the war, the Southern people have had no 
chance against the North in the matter of office-holding under the 
government. Under the system of appointment by political influ- 
ence, the Northern politician says that his candidate must be ap- 
pointed because the man was a Union soldier: whereas, it can gener- 
ally be said of a Southerner that he or his father fought to destroy 
the Union. It is only, then, by providing for admission to the pub- 
lic service through fitness, ascertained by examination and without 
| Tegard to political or party questions, that this sectionalism can be 
removed. “If,” says Mr. Cox, “there is any section of the country 
where a system making appointment to public office dependent upon 
merit and fitness, apart from associations which belong to the dead 
past and from mere political wire-pulling, should be hailed with a 
special welcome, that section is the South ; and the South, [ think, is 
coming to understand that.” 
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Secretary Enpicott proposes that promotions in the army be 
based upon superiority, as shown by examinations, and not upon 
length of service, as has heretofore been the rule. This method 


commends itself to the general intelligence ; and Senator Manderson, | 


|ment of these offi t of politics, has b ived b - 
of Nebraska, has already introduced a bill for carrying out the secre- | zs nara gs: adr onion Imagestate. Boy ay ce 


tary’s idea. It subjects army officers below the rank of field officers | 


to an examination as to fitness when they seek promotion, and 


recognizes mere seniority in the service as of less account than proved | 


superiority in point of capacity and merit. Such, we understand, 
has been the practice for a long time in the navy; and a similar rule 
prevails in the English and German armies. This recommendation 
by Mr.. Endicott is only in line with his views and practices as an 
executive officer. Under him, the War Department seems to have 
been conducted on strictly civil service reform principles. In com- 
pliance with Section 194 of the Revised Statutes, he has lately sent 
to Congress a complete list of the employés; and, in a letter accom- 
panying the report, he says, “‘The removal of any individuals and 
the appointment of others in their stead is not required for the better 
despatch of business.” According to the Washington Post, it is a 
standing complaint among Jacksonian Democrats that the War Office 
is manned by Republicans. 


Cottector MaGong, who has heretofore given numerous proofs 
of his belief that custom houses should be managed upon the same 
principles which regulate the conduct of an ordinary business estab- 
lishment, has constituted a special board of three members, who are 
to make a thorough examination of the New York custom house with 
reference to the efficiency of the force now employed there and to the 
existing methods of conducting the work. The result of such inves- 
tigation, if fairly and impartially made, must be to weed out many 
incompetent officials and some whose services are unnecessary under 
a well-ordered system of management. That this task will be thus 
accomplished is indicated by the character of the men whom the 
collector has selected for its performance. Mr. Tingle, the first 
member of the board, has been twenty years in the service of the 
Treasury Department; and his work as a government “special 
agent,” during the past thirteen or fourteen years, has brought him 
the reputation of being an expert in matters pertaining to the cus- 
toms service. Of the other two members of the board, Mr. Com- 
stock, now auditor of the naval office, has the benefit of a twenty- 
five years’ experience in the service, and is a firm believer in civil 
service reform; and Mr. Mason, though a young man, is a member 
of the examining board for the custom house, and is said to be a 
person possessing a high order of ability and integrity. 


In HIS second annual message, President Cleveland’s utterances 
concerning the civil service are as cordial and hearty in support of 
reform as could be desired. He points out the encouraging fact that 
“every public officer who has a just idea of his duty to the people 
testifies to the value of this reform,” and adds that its strongest 
friends are to be found among those who understand it best. His 
observation that the scope and nature of the merit system are very 
imperfectly understood among the people suggests an excuse, though 
an inadequate one, for his failure in so many instances to adhere to 
the new standards. It} is true that, “when cavil yields more fully 
to examination, the system will have large additions to the number 
of its friends”; and it will then be easier to ward off the party 
workers clamoring for places. But it is equally true that cavil will 
not easily subside, or examination supplant it very quickly until the 
Executive shows, by practical object lessons, in every case where re- 
movals are sought merely to make places for others, what the reform 
means. Though the cause may sometimes “languish under the mis- 
guided zeal of impractical friends,” the President cannot, behind 
this vague phrase, conceal the demands of those who call for a 
stricter adherence to his professions. Reformers justly ask that, in 
future, Mr. Cleveland shall make fewer concessions to party demands 
for spoils, and hold more strongly to the high principles which, un- 
questionably, he believes in, but which he has, for the sake of expedi- 
ency, frequently violated. 








ELECTIVE FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 


THE idea of having the fourth-class postmasters elected by the 
people, often suggested in the past as a means of taking the appoint- 


man Grout, of Vermont. The advocates of this plan entirely over- 
look the fact that a postmaster, though a servant of the people, is 
accountable directly to the Federal government for the proper man- 
agement of his trust. He handles the government’s funds, and is 
under bond to the United States to answer for all the moneys that 


|come into his possession. Standing in this relation to the central 


government, a postmaster is properly selected by that one of the 
government’s chief executive agents who is the responsible head of 
the Post-office Department, by the Postmaster-General. So long as 
the transmission and distribution of letters is a matter for the exclu- 
sive control of the Federal as distinguished from State authority, the 
postal system must, like any single commercial business, however 
great the territory over which it is carried on, be under the direction 
of a central power, exercised by an individual or by a board acting 
as such, and reaching to the very limits of the system. Conducted 
on any other principle, the department would labor under a division 
of responsibilities that would be fatal to a uniform and efficient ser- 
vice. It is doubtful, moreover, whether elected postmasters would 
serve their constituents any more acceptably than the patrons of the 
offices are now served. We should have oftentimes, instead of a 
faithful party worker put into the office by his political lord, a sim- 
ilar character intrenched in the place through his skill in manipulat- 
ing primaries and carrying elections. The one would be as little 
a servant of the people as the other, but the tenure of either would 
often depend upon the will of a few individuals. The real appoint- 
ing power would be apt, in either case, to reside in a small coterie 
of “managers.” At present, the choice of the town committee-men 
is made effective by the kindly mediation of their Congressman. 
Under the method proposed, they could get their man “in” by skilful 
manipulation of the caucus and management of the election. We 
do not believe that Mr. Grout’s bill will commend itself to the gen- 
eral public. 


THE BENTON CASE.—ITS LATEST ASPECT. 


In our comments in the last number on the cases of the district 
attorneys removed for political activity, we expressed the opinion that 
the reinstatement of Mr. Benton was a grave mistake, and that it was 
aggravated by the President’s subsequent letter refusing to reinstate 
Mr. Stone, on the ground that the latter’s political activity had 
been in opposition to the Administration. The President’s course 
in these cases is made to appear in a still worse light by well-authen- 
ticated reports, which have appeared since our last number was 
published, and which show pretty conclusively that Benton, though 
speaking on the Democratic platform in the campaign, persistently 
opposed and denounced the policy of the Administration. We give 
the following sample extracts from his speeches : — 





T don’t agree with President Cleveland in everything. I don’t believe in his 
civil service humbuggery. I do believe in genuine civil service reform, but I 
don’t want men under me to work every conceivable dodge to defeat me and my 
party at the next election. But he believes it, and he is a man of iron nerve.... 

I don’t agree with Mr. Cleveland on the silver question. He was raised east 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and he gets his ideas from that region. He never 
has been west of Buffalo. ... He gets his ideas on finance from the gold bugs of 
Wall Street, who once demonetized silver, and had it, the dollar, stricken from 
the Coinage Act, clandestinely and without the consent of the people. He learns 
his financial theories from Wall Street, the leeches which suck the honest blood 
of the yeomanry of the West like vampires. That’s where Mr. Cleveland gets 
his ideas of finance. When he wrote his gratuitous letter on the subject of silver 
coinage, even before he was inaugurated as President, he illustrated where he 
got his ideas; and he struck a blow at the West in the interests of the bond- 
holders and money sharks, and I felt like sinking down in my boots. But, when 
Reagan, of Texas, and others stood up in their dignified manhood and wrote to 
him that he was the Executive, and not the law-making power, and I saw these 
Democrats battling for their rights and the rights of the people against his 
assumption, I rejoiced again that I was a Democrat. 


It is very clear that the President should have stood by his first 
act of removal in both cases. We do not doubt that he sees this 
now, and we have confidence that the next officer removed for politi- 


‘ 
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cal activity will not find it easy to get restored to office. The trouble- 
some question still remains, however, What is “undue political 
activity” in an office-holder? Can the President, in every case of 
alleged violation of his order, mete out strict justice by deciding 
rightly whether the political activity of the accused officer was or 
was not “undue” activity? If the evil of office-holding politics can 
be cured without depriving the office-holder of that participation and 
interest in politics which it seems so desirable that every American 
citizen should retain, by all means let office-holders continue to exer- 
cise political privileges. - But we do not hesitate to say that, if there 
is no other way to put an end to the “pernicious” interference of 
government officials in politics, we should advocate their being re- 
strained by law or executive order from every sort of political action, 
except the casting of a ballot. Certainly this would be a rule capable 
of precise, uniform, and impartial application. It could easily be 
ascertained whether an official had taken the stump or attended a 
political convention; and the question —so difficult to decide — 
whether, under the special circumstances of a given case, the faithful 
discharge of his duties had been interfered with, would never arise. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION. 
[Silas W. Burt, in the New York Evening Post.] 


Among those interested in the reform of the civil service there 
has been much discussion as to how far and in what way the rule of 
competition should be applied to promotion. It is understood that 
the United States Civil Service Commission has the matter now 
under consideration, with a view to the promulgation of general rules 
for promotion examinations. 

While there is a general agreement that the competitive principle 
should apply not only to admissions to the service, but also to promo- 
tions within it, there has been some difference of opinion regarding 
the method of its practical application. Wherever promotion exami- 
nations have been held in the United States service, they have closely 
resembled those for admission. It is true that in the former some 
efforts have been made to give practical force to past efficiency in 
the service; but these efforts have been crude, and the results have 
mainly rested upon the written examinations, as is the case in the 
tests for admissions. It is absurd, however, to substitute a written 
examination conducted within the limits of a few hours for the test 
of that actual competition in the service covering the entire period 


of each candidate’s employment. The results of this latter competi- 
tion should be the main factor in determining the respective standing 
of the candidates. In the promotion examinations so far held, the 
attempt to give an expression to the individual merits of the aspir- 
ants has been limited to making “efficiency ” one of the elements. 
This has been represented upon the scale of one hundred by an esti- 
mate made by the immediate superior of the competitor. Experi- 
iefice and observation by the writer for several years indicate this 
estimate as very untrustworthy. In the absence of regular records, the 
estimate is based upon a general recollection, colored by the latest 
impressions, good or bad. Recent acts, praiseworthy or the reverse, 
may thus obscure the whole previous tenor of official conduct; while 
the greater proximity of some employés to their superior naturally 
affects his measure of their relative capacity. It has been found that 
superiors, when called upon for such estimates, are dependent upon 
unsupported personal opinion, affected as above, and almost invari- 
ably mark their subordinates much higher than their merits warrant. 
Several instances have occurred within the writer’s knoweledge where 
the head of a bureau has indiscriminately marked all his subor- 
dinates at the maximum of one hundred. It is easier to sustain the 
reputation of being good-natured and clever than to defend a low 
mark unsupported by evidence. 

It is obvious that the only safe and satisfactory basis is to be 
found in the daily record of some of the important elements neces- 
sary to determine the relative merits of those eligible to promotion. 
There are certain traits evinced by clerks in the daily discharge of 
business in a public office that can be observed and measured, such as 
punctuality and fidelity in attendance, industry, efficiency, as shown 
by the character of the work and its freedom from errors, and 
conduct, comprising personal behavior in its relation to the official 
rules of discipline and to the general observance of morality and 
courtesy. A competent head of a division can easily mark at the 
close of each day’s business the standing of his several subordinates 
in the above respects, upon the scale of one hundred as a maximum; 
and the general monthly averages of these markings can be com- 





puted, compared, and registered for future uses. The detailed 
methods of marking and form of register might have to be adapted 
to varied conditions; but for offices where the work is mainly clerical 
there have been prepared methods that are deemed sufficient, but 
which cannot be given within the limits of this article. 

In the use of these records for the purposes of promotion there 
could be prepared a list of all those entitled to compete, _— op 
site the name of each competitor the average of his markings for the 
whole period of his service and the average of his markings while in 
the position then held ; and to the mean of these two averages could 
be added one unit for every five years of service in the office and two 
units for every five years of service in the position then held, and in 
each case proportionally for periods of less than five years. The 
mean of the two average markings thus increased by the service allow- 
ances would be the promotion standing of each of the competitors; 
and their names should be entered upon an “eligible list” in the 
order of their standing, beginning with the highest and excluding all 
who fall below a certain fixed minimum. The appointing officer 
should be furnished with the whole eligible list from which to select 
a vame to fill the vacancy; and, in case he selects any name below the 
highest on the list, he should record his reasons for passing over each 
of the persons whose names are recorded above that of the person 
selected by him. It is presumed that promotions will be made in suc- 
cessive steps, from grade to grade, and that, if none be found eligible 
in the grade next below that in which the vacancy exists, an eligible 
list will be prepared of those in the next lower grade, and so on, until 
recourse is had to the eligible list of applicants for admission. 


If promotions are to be subject to any other rule than the uncon- 
trolled will of the head of the office, the above scheme possesses many 
intrinsic advantages. It gives positive force to some of the relative 
merits and demerits of each candidate, so far as such traits can be 
measured. The effect of occasional errors of judgment in the daily 
markings is minimized to practical harmlessness by the long periods 
of the marking, and the general averages thus obtained may be 
accepted as substantially correct. In addition there is the important 
guarantee of good faith and impartiality afforded by publicity in the 
reports, so that all persons interested may secure fair treatment. In 
this, as in all other matters of official administration, publicity is the 
only security for the public interests. The British rule of promotion 
by mere seniority has obvious defects ; but length of service as indic- 
ative of fidelity and experience should be considered, and it is mod- 
erately expressed in the above scheme. There are certain qualities 
that cannot be termed mathematically, and yet are important factors 
in selection for promotion, such as executive capacity, tact, and spe- 
cial aptitude. By giving the officer the whole eligible list, he can take 
these unrecorded factors into consideration; while the injunction of 
recorded reasons for passing over names is security against an abuse 
of the privilege. 

It could be further provided that, whenever the monthly or yearly 
average standing of any employé should fall below a certain mini- 
mum, it would be considered a good cause for removal, unless such 
descent in marking is attributable to partial disability incurred in 
the service, in which case the person so marked might be reduced in 
salary or assigned to lighter duty or both, as in each case might be 
deemed most just or expedient. 

Such a system is certainly superior to promotions made at will or 
by virtue of occasional written examinations, and possesses merit 
apart from its relations to promotion and retention. The great dan- 
ger that assails a stable civil service is the tendency to “ dry-rot.” 
Many of the employés gradually lose a live and active interest in 
their work; perfunctory habits replace an intelligent and zealous 
discharge of duty; the daily routine is accomplished so as to incur 
no positive charge of inefficiency, and yet falls far below the highest 
standard. These are the cases that baffle the responsible head of an 
office. He cannot allege actual misconduct or inefficiency except in 
the most general terms, and the final outcome is an increase of the 
force with consequent added expense. These evils are in a measure 
diminished by better systems of appointment; but the general sag 
into mechanical and perfunctory habits can only be overcome by 
such competitive records and their use as have been proposed above. 


The civil service must be protected from two evil tendencies,— its 
perversion and degradation by the spoilsmen on the one hand, and its 
petrification into a bureaucracy on the other. There are three prime 
preservatives from the tendencies : — 

(1) Admission to the service only through approved merit by 
open competition. 

(2) Promotion only through superior efficiency, conduct, and ca- 

pacity, as indicated by systematic records. 
* (8) The unrestrained power of removal, except that the cause for 
its exercise shall in all cases be publicly recorded. These three gen- 
eral principles of administration should be supplemented by a more 
systematic organization of the service, a revision of the rates of com- 
pensation, and a beneficent provision for the disabled and superannu- 
ated. Siras W. Bort. 


New York, December, 1886. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Civil Service Reform Associa- | 
tion was held at Young's Hotel, Thursday evening, December 9. The | 
address of the president, Darwin E. Ware, given in full below, was | 
the central feature of the meeting. It contains a clear presentation 
of the case for reform, and points out the necessity for unremitting 
effort in pushing forward the reform movement. Following the | 
election of officers and the reading of the treasurer's report, there | 
was a brief discussion in regard to methods for strengthening and | 
extending the operation of the civil service laws, Federal and State. | 
Upon the motion of Richard H. Dana, a resolution was passed 
requesting the members of the Massachusetts delegation in Congress | 
to use their influence to have the salaries of the commissioners | 
increased. A committee, consisting of Darwin E. Ware, George G. 
Crocker, Henry H. Sprague, and Roger Wolcott, was appointed to 
wait upon Governor-elect Ames, and request him to recommend, in 
his message to the legislature, an increase in the salaries of the 
Massachusetts commissioners, and to suggest other methods calcu- 
lated to strengthen the State law. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The result of a ballot for officers for the ensuing year was as 
follows : — 


Vice-presidents : Charles Francis Adams, John F. Andrew, James 


M. Barker, William H. Baldwin, Robert R. Bishop, George William | 


Bond, Gamaliel Bradford, Martin Brimmer, James M. Bugbee, Sam- 
uel C. Cobb, Charles R. Codman, James Freeman Clarke, Uriel H. 
Crocker, William Endicott, Jr., John M. Forbes, George F. Hoar, 
Henry Lee, Theodore Lyman, Leopold Morse, Francis Parkman, 
George D. Robinson, John C. Ropes, Julius H. Seelye, Edwin L. 
Sprague, Moorfield Storey, James Sturgis, Thomas J. Whidden. 

Treasurer, William Simes; secretary, Arthur Hobart. 

Executive committee: Darwin E. Ware, Louis D. Brandeis, 
H. W. Chaplin, Richard H. Dana, Henry H. Edes, Augustus Hemen- 
way, Grenville H. Norcross, John Ritchie, Henry H. Sprague, Oliver 
C. Stevens, Samuel Wells, Roger Wolcott, and the treasurer and 
secretary, ex officio. 

hana president of the Association is elected by the executive com- 
mittee. 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The treasurer, William Simes, presented the following report of 
the finances for the year ending Dec. 9, 1886: — 


Boston CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION, IN ACCOUNT WITH WILLIAM 
Simes, Treasurer. 
Dr. 
Dec. 8, 1886. To bills paid the past year for the following accounts: — 


Clerical services and rent of office, ....... $477.50 
Stationery, postages, and sundry office expenses, . . . 119.23 
Room for annual meeting, ........4..-.. 5.00 
ee 271.67 

United States Civil Service Commission, for copies of 
Zee Boal poet, sw i tt 19.00 
Cost for publishing Civit SERVICE REcorRD,. ... . 1,365.86 
$2,258.26 
Balance of cash in hands of Treasurer, . . ..... 153.68 
$2,411.94 

Cr. 

Dec. 8, 1886. By cash on hand Dec. 10, 1885,. . . . . . $210.98 
Membership dues, ........ 252.00 
Contributions to the Association, . ........ 980.00 
meeeenpee SOE MABOOMD, . 2. wt ttt tt 954.22 
Pn « = « $<.¢ «= s + 2 @ e-< « « % 3.00 
Interest on deposits, Union Safe Deposit Vaults, . . 11.74 

$2,411.94 





WILLIAM SIMES, 7reasurer. 
Boston, Dec. 9, 1886. 


ADDRESS OF DARWIN E. WARE. 


It is a subject for congratulation at this annual meeting that in 
considering the prospects of the cause to which this association is 
devoted there is no occasion to abate courage or hope. Every year 
brings the evidence of its strengthening hold upon the public mind, 
deepens the popular appreciation of the disorders it is intended to cor- 
rect, and reveals the higher standard that public opinion imposes upoy 
public officers in making appointments to the public service. It is 
true that the law of Congress in which this reform was first inaugu- 
rated in this country applies to a small fraction only of the places in 
the national civil service, to some fifteen thousand out of about one 
hundred and ten thousand places. Its influence, however, as a purify- 
ing force in politics and administration has reached far beyond the 
limits of its legal jurisdiction. It has been as a little leaven that 
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leavens the whole lump. The establishment by an Act of the Congress 


|of the United States of a system of appointment within a range of 


offices not politically representative in their character, that disregards 
the political opinions of applicants for them, and considers merit alone 
as determined by a proper test impartially and judicially applied to all 
comers alike, sets up before the eyes of the whole people a standard of 
rectitude whose moral effect reaches every executive office of govern- 
mentintheland. Presidents, cabinet ministers, governors, mayors, col- 
lectors, and postmasters become amenable to this standard. Openly or 
silently, they are judged by it, and awarded their portions of honor 
or blame. The judgments upon shortcomings of this nature some- 
times go beyond the bounds of justice. The state of the national 
law, by which fifteen thousand offices are carefully protected from 
conversion into the spoils of partisan victory by a just method of 
appointment, while perhaps ninety thousand more are left ,unpro- 
tected by law from such embezzlement, is absurd and indefensible. 
One effect of this state of things is. that officers who have the bestowal 
of places in the public service and are left exposed to the ravin of 
partisan greed, with no law to help them resist improper demands, 
are made responsible for results possible only for political virtue of 
the most strenuous type. They are unreasonably expected by the 


| force of individual will to resist and overcome the pressure from the 


coercive traditions of generations of partisan politics. If they do 
not make appointments that in disinterestedness and regard for the 
public welfare favorably compare with those made by operation of 
law under a just method, by which the highest merit, proved by 
a competitive test, is made the only passport to the public service, 
they are held blameworthy. It is the incongruity in the condition of 
the law that is blameworthy. 

Justice to those who exercise the appointing power, from Presi- 
dent to postmaster, as well as the good of the public service and pure 
politics, requires the extension of the civil service reform to all places 
to which it is applicable. Every consideration that prompted the 
passage of the law of Congress controlling the appointment to fifteen 
thousand places, as an experimental remedy for evils in the political 
system, applies with multiplied force to the extension of its opera- 
tion. Those evils were a coherent and wide-spread tissue of abuses, 
having its ramifications through the whole political system of the 
country and known as the spoils system of politics. 

A brief description of the nature of those evils is necessary to 
understand their radical character and the need of thoroughness in 
measures for their extinction. The germ out of which these abuses 
grew was the misuse of offices as the bribes and rewards for partisan 
service in politics. 

It was an easy step from this to the claim of Congressmen and 
political leaders, seeking to strengthen themselves by every way they 
could, to be admitted by executive authority, first to participation, and 
then to exclusive control, in the making of appointments. The con- 
trol of Congressmen over appointments degraded the office-holder by 
the servility it imposed upon him to a local and illegitimate superior. 
While taking his compensation from the government, and nominally 
its trusted officer, he was compelled to be the docile servant in 
politics of the man who, through a usurpation of authority, tolerated 
by a vicious custom, had the power to take away his place. A neces- 
sary result of this system was that the authority and efficiency of the 
executive were greatly impaired. It did not control the appointment 
of its own agents. The capacity, too, of Congress, as the grand 
inquest of the nation for inquiring into abuses of administration was 
also impaired, as the abuses were liable to implicate the very officers 
whom members of Congress were interested in keeping in place. 
The logic of the relation of the dependent office-holder to the Con- 
gressman whose creature he became, not only placed his time and 
service under this usurped control, but established a claim even upon 
the office-holder’s salary. How could he help yielding to the levy of 
a tax upon an income for use in politics for the man or party that 
gave him his place, and upon the continuance of whose precarious 





favor depended the tenure of his office? By the same logic came a 
pressure upon the executive departments to multiply salaried super- 
numeraries and an impaired capacity in Congress to require economy 
in administration ; came also a pressure of political leaders for money 
to carry on political campaigns and frauds on the part of office- 
holders upon the revenues of the government to meet thoge demands, 
or, by meeting them, secure for themselves immunity for their evil 
doing. The catalogue could be continued; but it is long enough to 
show that these abuses were of such extent and violence as to bring 
confusion into the very organization of the government, and seriously 
impair the capacity of its legislative and executive departments for 
performing their respective functions. 

The civil service reform prevents all these and kindred abuses 
incident to the spoils system by a device which insulates every case 





of the exercise of the executive power of appointment from the in- 
fluences of favor or partisanship that are constantly deflecting the 
appointing power from its true aim. And this is done when the 
place is given to him of all comers, where all are free to apply, who 
shows himself in competition, before an impartial and intelligent 
tribunal, the best qualified. In the government of an absolute mon- 
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archy, the element of personal favor, the influence of the courtier and 
the sycophant, would be the influence to endanger the proper exercise 
of the appointing power. In the government of an aristocracy, the 
influence of powerful nobles, seeking the aggrandizement of them- 
selves and of their own families, would be thwarted by the method of 
the civil service reform. In a popular representative government, 
where the transfer of political power is attained through the organi- 
zation and action of political parties, and the bestowal of office can 
be made to serve the ambition of political leaders or promote the 
success of political parties, both the element of personal favor and 
= serviceableness imperil just appointments and are eliminated 
y the competitive method of appointment. 

In this view, it is obvious that the legislation represented by the 
civil service reform is of a fundamental character. It belongs to the 
constitutional history of the country. It was to perfect the constitu- 
tion of the government in its executive department, to enable it to 
perform its functions and meet the demands made upon it in a coun- 
try so vast and so populous, and having such immense and varied 
interests. The executive department of the government, as regards 
appointments to the civil service, unlike the navy, the army, or the 
coast survey, has been absolutely without organization. ‘The per- 
sonal will of the appointing power, with no aid except in certain 
cases the confirmation of the Senate, is left exposed to every un- 
toward influence, to pressure and importunity, to slander, deceit, and 
intrigue, to threats aud angry defiance, without the help of any regu- 


lating law to make appointments that shall answer the just ends of | 


government. Such a state of things has all the crudeness of bar- 
barism, and yet is endured by a civilized people. 

The legislative and judicial departments of government have 
been thoroughly organized for the performance of their functions. 
Parliamentary law and the rules and regulations of legislative pro- 
cedure, especially as applicable to the popular branch of Congress, 
require long study and years of experience to master them. Their 
whole purpose is to secure the enactment of laws that sball truly 
express the legislative intent. How elaborate, careful, and minute 
is judicial procedure! The volumes that contain the law of pleading, 
evidence, and practice in courts, and of new trials, represent the 
thorough and painstaking process of the judiciary for getting at the 
real facts of every case brought before a court, and for giving such 
a judgment upon it as the law applicable to the facts requires. But, 
when we come to executive appointments to the civil service outside 
the law that regulates the appointments to some fifteen thousand 
places, we have the hurly-burly chaos of a screaming mob. It is not 
government: it is anarchy. Within the jurisdiction of the civil 
service reform, we have law, order, justice, and peace; and, as a 
result, we have the man properly proved to be the fittest, assigned 
to public service; we have the executive function of appointment 
adequately performed. The government might, with equal propriety, 
provide for the trial of some cases by the modern method of trial 
by jury, and of other cases by battel, or the ancient ordeal of walking 
barefoot and blindfold over nine red-hot ploughshares, as to maintain 
side by side, in full operation, these diametrically opposite methods 
of appointment to the civil service. 

The evils of this condition of affairs have been greatly mitigated 
by the action of President Cleveland during his administration. He 
has not merely provided a faithful board of commissioners for the 
execution of the law enacted by Congress, but, animated by the 
spirit of that law, he has striven to maintain the principles that pub- 
lic office is a public trust to be filled as the public welfare, rather 
than the exigencies of party managers, may require; and that the 
faithful public servant holding a place of no political significance, 
either in itself or in the manner in which it is held, ought not to be 
proscribed for the exercise of his right as a citizen to hold his own 
political opinions and express them by his vote. These principles 
are obviously just, and yet they are opposed to the political tradition 
of half a century. By the steady assertion and application of them, 
President Cleveland has brought about a revolution in political opin- 
ion and practice of the greatest benefit to the country. He has in- 
fused into the civil service a spirit of fidelity to the public interest 
and a sense of subordination and responsibility to the government 
that have placed it on a higher level than has been known for more 
than a generation. Mightily has he wrought in this cause, and great 
are the results he has achieved. Nothing more redounds to his honor 
than even the honestly complaining criticism that is sometimes be- 
stowed upon his action. For it is always an attempt to judge him 
by the lofty standard of public duty that by precept and practice he 
has himself established. But the best result of his labors will not 
have been accomplished until these principles are made as obligatory 
as they can be constitutionally upon his successors, through the 
establishment by law of the methods of the civil service reform 
wherever it can be properly applied. It is a fact to be deplored that 
the civil service of the country could only be saved from ruinous 
disorganization and its offices saved from distribution as the plunder 
of a political victory through the inflexible will and conscience of 
one strong man. The public welfare in so grave a matter should not 
be allowed to be dependent upon the possession by a President of 














transcendent public virtue. If we are to have government, and not 
dependence upon the individual temper of our chief ruler, there 
must be an order of procedure established by law that shall be a 
support to the irresolute, a relief to the strong, a restraint upon the 
unscrupulous, and a compulsion upon the unwilling. It was said of 
the famous charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, “It is mag- 
nificent, but it is not war.” So it might be said of the unexampled 
energy put forth by President Cleveland in behalf of the country’s 
civil service. It is grand, heroic; but it is not government. It is the 
substitute for government. It is, however, noble political leadership, 
and of incalculable service to the cause of civil service reform. It 
is the best possible preparation for the establishment of government 
by law within the sphere of the appointing power of the executive. 
Fortunately, in Massachusetts, the civil service reform was es- 
tablished with no such limited scope as the Act of Congress. Its 
operation has been in the highest degree beneficial. And yet the 
most important event in the past year affecting the cause of civil 
service reform was the attempt in the last Massachusetts legislature 
to subvert its fundamental principle by means of a measure exempt- 
ing from the Massachusetts law, soldiers and sailors who had served 
in the Civil War and had received an honorable discharge. This 
association, uniting with others of like aims, did all in its power by 
argument and appeal to prevent the passage of fhis measure by the 
General Court. But its labors were in vain. It was passed, and was 
only defeated through the veto of the Governor. I do not refer to 
this controversy for the purpose of renewing the discussion of that 
measure, but for congratulation upon the final result, and to testify 
the appreciation by this association of the rare civic courage and 
high devotion to principle shown by Governor Robinson in resisting 
a speciously popular measure, assumed to be for the benefit of men 
who have the strongest claims upon the popular good-will, but, in 
fact, contrary to their true interests and derogatory to their good 
name. He exposed, in a masterly and unanswerable message, the 
fallaciousness of the hopes it was calculated to excite, the vicious- 
ness of its principle, the hostility it ill concealed to a just, impartial, 
and orderly procedure of appointment to public employment, and the 
greater benefits soldiers and sailors obtained under the law as it is, 
with the preference it gives them, than would be secured under the 
law proposed. He saved the Commonwealth from a backward step, 
and this reform from a serious check, by a service that entitles him 
to the lasting gratitude of the people of Massachusetts and the 
friends of good government throughout the land. This is not the 
first service, however, that he has rendered in this cause in a place of 
high official responsibility ; and let me express the hope that it will 
not be the last. Asa member of Congress, he supported the bill by 
the enactment of which the principle of this reform was first estab- 
lished by law in this country. His first message as Governor of the 
Commonwealth inaugurated the reform in Massachusetts. He a 
pointed an able board of civil service commissioners, who put the law 
passed by the legislature on his recommendation, into successful 
operation, and has given the administration of the law his unfailing 
support. He brought, therefore, to this vindication of the law of 


| Massachusetts the strength of deep convictions; and his testimony 


and action have been accepted, we believe, by the people as conclu- 
sive of the controversy. The two great political parties, in their 
State conventions, pledged themselves to an unqualified support of 
the civil service reform; and, if any faith can be placed in the 
pledges of the representatives of political parties, the just and benefi- 
cent operation of the law of the Commonwealth regulating appoint- 
ments to civil service will not be disturbed. ‘ 


THE MESSAGE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

In his second annual message to Congress, the President speaks 
as follows concerning civil service reform. The extract gives all that 
the message contains upon the subject : — 

“ The continued operation of the law relating to our civil service 
has added the most convincing proofs of its necessity and usefulness. 
It is a fact worthy of note that every public officer who has a just 
idea of his duty to the people testifies to the value of this reform. 
Its stanchest friends are found among those who understand it 

t, and its warmest supporters are those who are restrained and 
protected by its requirements. 

“The meaning of such restraint and protection is not appreciated 
by those who want places under the government, regardless of merit 
and efficiency, nor by those who insist that the selection for such 
places should rest upon a proper credential, showing active partisan 
work. They mean to public officers, if not their lives, the only 
opportunity afforded them to attend to public business; and they 
mean to the good people of the country the better performance of 
the work of their government. 

“It is exceedingly strange that the scope and nature of this reform 
are so little understood, and that so many things not included within 
its plan are called by its name. When cavil yields more fully to 
examination, the system will have large additions to the number of 
its friends. 
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“Our civil service reform may be imperfect in some of its details, 
it may be misunderstood and opposed, it may not always be faith- 
fully applied, its designs may sometimes miscarry through mistake 
or wilful intent, it may sometimes tremble under the assaults of its 
enemies or languish under the misguided zeal of impracticable 
friends; but, if the people of this country ever submit to the banish- 
ment of its underlying principle from the operation of their govern- 
ment, they will abandon the surest guarantee of the safety and 
success of American institutions. 

“T invoke for this reform the cheerful and ungrudging support of 
the Congress. I renew my recommendation made last year that the 
salaries of the Commissioners be made equal to other officers of the 
government having like duties and responsibilities, and I hope that 
such reasonable appropriations may be made as will enable them to 
increase the usefulness of the cause they have in charge.” 


THE VETERANS’ PREFERENCE CLAUSE. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, ex rel. Crvit S—ervic—E COMMISSIONERS, vs. 


Mayor AND ALDERMEN OF NORTHAMPTON. 


The case of Luther A. Clark, a veteran of the late war, who was 
denied appointment upon the police force of Northampton, last Feb- 


ruary, by the mayor and aldermen, in apparent violation of the law, is | 


now before the Supreme Court of this State for adjudication. It 


arises upon the following facts, which are not disputed: Jan. 30, 
1886, the mayor made a requisition, under the Civil Service Act of 
1884 and the commissioners’ rules, for the names of three eligible 
persons for policemen, there being then one vacancy to be filled in the 
force. The examiners in reply certified the names of the three per- 
sons who, upon the qualifying examination, had attained the highest 
general standing, and reported that Luther A. Clark, one of the three, 
had “served in the army during the war between the States, and is 
entitled to preference.” The other names certified—George D. Briscoll 
and L. M. Rushford — were of persons who had a trifle lower average 
than Clark, and who had not served in the army. The mayor read 
this certificate to the aldermen, and nominated Clark, saying, as he 
did so, that he desired to appoint Briscoll, whose name stood second 
on the list, but that the law compelled him to nominate Clark on 
account of the latter’s military service. The nomination was rejected 
by the board, whereupon the mayor nominated Briscoll, his real 
choice. Briscoll was duly confirmed, and soon afterwards entered 
upon the discharge of his duties. The question presented in the case 
is one of great importance. It is to be determined (unless the par- 
ticular form of remedy chosen by the attorney-general — namely, a 
petition for a writ of certiorari — shall be found defective) whether 
the preference, which the existing law in Massachusetts accords to the 
veteran, is a right that may be enforced by compulsory process of 
law, or whether the law merely recommends the appointing officer, in 
the exercise of his discretion, to appoint honorably discharged soldiers 
in preference to all other applicants of equal or lower standing. The 
following summary statement of the argument for the veteran’s side 
of the case is taken from the brief for the Commonwealth, prepared 
by Attorney-General Sherman and Harvey N. Shepard, Esq., his as- 
sistant. 

The rules prepared by the commissioners in accordance with the 
general Civil Service Law, and approved by the Governor and Council, 
classify the public service, and include therein all members of the 
regular police force in the several cities, except Boston. By Rule 
XVII. it is provided that those examined shall be marked and graded 
according to their excellence, as shown by their examination, and 
have their grade entered upon a register. Then (Rule XIX., clause 
2), upon the request of the appointing power, the names of the three 
persons on the proper register, who have the highest general average 
standing, are certified to him, with a statement whether any of them 
are honorably discharged soldiers. Rule XIX., clause 6, provides: 
«“ From the names certified, the appointing power shall make a selec- 
tion to fill the vacant place, subject, however, to the provision of the 
following clause, giving preference in appointments to certain per- 
sons.” The clause referred to reads as follows: “ Persons who have 
served in the army or navy in the United States in time of war, and 
been honorably discharged therefrom, shall be preferred for appoint- 
ment in the civil service over other persons of equal qualifications as 
ascertained under these rules ; and persons thus preferred shall not be 
disqualified from holding a position in the civil service on account of 
any physical disability, provided that such disability does not render 
him incompetent to perform the duties.” In ordinary cases, the ap- 
pointing power can, in his discretion, select any of the three names so 
certified. This is agreed. And it is agreed that, in case the persons 
certified include a veteran, the rules give all the latitude in selection 
that is intended by the Act. This is made plain by reference to the 
statute. Section 14 says that the rules shall, among other things, pro- 
vide “for giving preference in appointments to office and promotions 
in office (other qualifications being equal) to applicants who served in 
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the army and navy of the United States in time of war, and have 
been honorably discharged therefrom.” By the same section it is 
enacted that the rules shall provide “for the filling of vacancies in 
offices in accordance with the results of the examinations (held, as 
is provided, in order to test applicants for office ‘as to their practical 
fitness,’ etc.), and for the selection of persons for public employment 
in accordance with such rules.” As the law itself provides for ex- 
aminations as a means of ascertaining qualifications, and requires 
appointments to be made “in accordance with the results of such 
examinations,” the words “other qualifications being equal ” must 
contemplate the qualifications ascertained under its provisions; i.e., 
by the process of examination, marking, and grading. Without any 
rule, therefore, there is a statute obligation to determine the pref- 
erence to a veteran according to the results of the examination alone. 
The phrase “ as ascertained under these rules,” which is added by the 
rule to the words “other qualifications being equal,” found in the 
Act, means merely, “as found by examination, equal or better quali- 
fied than other applicants,” and so only expresses in terms what the 
statute requires by necessary implication. 

The respondents say, on the other hand, that obviously there are 
some qualifications for office, contemplated by the Act, which were 
not intended to be measured by the examirations or by any rules of 
the commission ; for, otherwise, the appointing officer would have 
been given no discretion at all. The rules, therefore, do not carry 
out the purposes of the law completely; and they cannot create an 
absolute right of preference in the veteran, though he stand highest 


| upon the list as graded by the examiners. It is urged, in answer to 


this objection, that, according to the scope and intent of the law, 
no other qualifications than those which an examination tests and 
which the examining board’s certificate necessarily vouches for need 
be inquired into in determining the soldier’s right to preference. 
A person’s experience and knowledge of the special duties of a police 
official, or what may be called his educational qualifications, are ascer- 
tained by the examination and determined by the examining board 
in pursuance thereof; his physical qualifications are determined by 
the city physician, as provided for by Rule VIII., pursuant to the 
statute. ‘There remains only the moral qualification. This is ascer- 
tained upon the evidence presented by the sworn statements of the 
applicant and the accompanying certificates of third persons. But 
who is to pass upon it? The decision must rest with the commis- 
sioners, subject, of course, to a right of appeal to the courts ; for this 
is the only way of securing a uniform and consistent construction of 
the statute and the rules. Were the appointing officer to decide the 
point, there might arise as many different constructions of terms as 
there are such officers. Moreover, if this discretion were conceded to 
them, it could not be ascertained whether, in passing over a veteran, 
they exercise the discretion or act from other motives. The statute 
preference clause would become merely a piece of legislative advice 
concerning appointments. In New York, the Supreme Court has 
decided the question in the way contended for here. See People vs. 
Moore, 39 Hun, 478, 481. The court there said: “ Both the statute 
and the rules under it contemplate the exercise of discretion by the 
appointing power among several of the applicants having the highest 
grading. The one with the highest standing may be passsed by, 
and one with a lower standing appointed. But, if a discharged 
soldier or sailor is presented for appointment, he must be appointed 
by preference to others having equal or lower standing. In other 
words, if his standing is equal or better than that of his competitors, 
he has an absolute right to the appointment, which is not the case 
with other persons.” 

Certiorari, it is contended, is the proper remedy, because it was an 
error of law for the mayor and aldermen to assume the discretion 
which they exercised in appointing Briscoll; and this error appears 
in their records. The decision in the case will be awaited with much 
interest. 





SYSTEM IN ADMINISTRATION.— A LESSON FROM 
GERMANY. 


The following is extracted from two interesting articles contrib- 
uted by Dr. Richard T. Ely, of Baltimore, to the Christian Union, on 
the subject of “ Administration ” : — 


If you argue in favor of civil service reform, you are often met 
with a sneer, and given to understand that it is simply a question of 
human nature, with which no cleverly contrived machinery of State 
can cope. Many think this who do not now venture to say it, for the 
reason that this cause has at present strong friends. But, if you sug- 
gest such a measure as a government telegraph system, which is so 
obviously desirable that it is to be found in nearly every other civil- 
ized land, and the need of which is abundantly demonstrated by our 
experience, you at once become aware of the strength of this scepti- 
cism about the possibility of a sound administration. Comparatively 
few contend that a postal telegraph is not a desirable institution ; but 
it is argued that it would inevitably lead to corruption and to a poor 
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management of this branch of business, and that it would strengthen 
any political party which chanced to be in power, as all the influence 
of the agents of the telegraph lines would be cast in favor of that 
party. You are told that this sort of thing will not do in a free 
republic, although it may work very well in a despotic country like 
Germany. Let us take another illustration. The nature of the case 
shows that effective competition on the part of gas companies is 
scarcely possible, and that it would be undesirable, even if possible, 
because very expensive and wasteful. The experience of American 
cities substantiates this. Again and again, competition and cheap 
gas are promised; again and again, new companies pledge them- 
selves faithfully never to consolidate with old companies; again and 
again, the pavements are torn up, streets rendered almost impassable, 
the air filled with foul gases, and disease and death attack the citi- 
zens. Gifted with ordinary common sense, you conclude that, as 
monopoly is inevitable, a monopoly in favor of all is the best thing, 
and advocate the supply of gas by the city. Learning that the city 





of Berlin supplies its citizens with gas at a low price and yet nets a 
sum sufficient to defray one-tenth of the expenses of the municipal 
government, you bring forward this and other examples from Europe 
as an argument in favor of the feasibility of your plan. The result? 
A contemptuous smile. The thing, you are told, is quite out of the 
question in American cities, where the corruption is already start- 
ling. It is argued that city gas-works would only increase the 
opportunities of ward politicians to fleece the tax-payer; and the 
frauds to which the city gas-trust of Philadelphia has given rise are 
adduced as a warning. 


Thus it is that past conceit and present scepticism have combined 
to keep Americans from studying administration. The consequences 
have been exceedingly injurious. It is probably not too much to 
say that we have in America the poorest administration which can 
be found in any civilized land. And yet how important is adminis- 
tration! Perhaps no branch of government is more so. It is that 
branch with which one is constantly, daily, brought in contact, and 
which is most annoying when it is not what it should be. The 
legislative power is far off: it meets only from time to time. The 
majority of people never see a legislature in session. It is only on 
rare occasions that most people come in contact with the judicial 
power. Yet one cannot buy a postage-stamp, ask a policeman a 
question, pay a tax, or make a protest against an unjust assessment, 
without coming in contact with the administration. 


An improperly constituted administration renders illusory con- 
stitutional promises of liberty and equality. A just and impartial 
administration secures a large measure of practical liberty under all 
constitutional forms. This explains why Americans who reside in 
Germany for some time are so astonished at the amount of real 
liberty they find in the German States. They have heard German 
spoken of as a despotism, and yet discover that, under this so-called 
tyrannical government, they enjoy an unusual freedom of movement; 
while their personal rights are, perhaps, better protected than in the 
United States. It is probable that comparatively few, even of the 
better educated Americans, quite understand this. It is because 
the one branch of government with which they come in contact — 
the administrative — is, both in theory and practice, held to a strict 
accountability for its acts, and is so admirably arranged that its 
interests lie in the direction of impartial justice in the enforcement 
of the laws... . The administrative officers in Germany are inflexible 
in the enforcement of the law, and, in Prussia, use few words; but 
they are, as a rule, extremely courteous and obliging when properly 
approached. There is much talk on the part of the opponents of 
civil service reform about the insolence of those permanently em- 
ployed by the government; but, after a residence of several years in 
Germany, the writer unhesitatingly affirms that he would rather have 
dealings with German civil service officials than with the ordinary 
employés of many great American private corporations. Last sum- 
mer, he felt annoyed at the impertinence of a ticket agent of a rail- 
way not a thousand miles from Chicago, but was without redress. In 
Germany, he would have known very well what to do. 


The German States have a body of highly trained, incorruptible 
men, who devote themselves with sincerity to the public service, and 
are controlled in their acts by a high sense of personal honor and a 
strong feeling of duty. The German civil service is the admiration 
of all acquainted with German institutions. Now, if it can be ascer- 
tained that the Germans have discovered.one condition indispensable 
to the excellence of their civil service, is not that an instructive 
piece of information? Such is the case. They are of one accord in 
declaring that satisfactory guarantees of a permanent tenure of office, 
in case of faithful service, are required to draw to the employment 
of the State men of sufficient ability, integrity, and education. It 
has likewise been found possible to maintain the strictest discipline 
without giving to superiors the despotical power of arbitrary re- 
moval. his requires a rather complex disciplinary system, but 
Professor Gneist expresses the conviction of intelligent Germans when 
he says that it is not too dear a price to pay for an honorable and 
professionally trained corps of civil service employés. 





Y|cants for examination did to the whole number of candidates 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PostTMASTER HarrRITy.—PUBLICITY IN APPOINTMENTS. 
Editor of the Civil Service Record: 


Dear Sir,— In your last issue, you spoke of the charges current in 
Philadelphia in regard to the administration of the Civil Service Law 
at the post-office in that city, and brought by the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation to the attention of the Civil Service Commission, with a re- 
quest for an investigation, so that the truth or falsity of the charges 
might be established. The Commissioners had promised to make 
an investigation, and a date was fixed for their meeting in Philadel- 
phia; but they were obliged to postpone their visit on account of 
a death in the family of one of the Commissioners. Up to this 
time, the investigation has not been begun. 

In the mean time, the Philadelphia newspapers, with one or two 
exceptions, have designedly or accidentally placed a construction 
on the letter of the Civil Service Reform Association which the text 
of the letter does not warrant. The letter states the existence of 
rumors which receive gemeral credence in the community, and cause 
the whole subject of civil service reform to be regarded with dis- 
trust. It then proceeds to give certain facts, practically undenied, 
and true so far as the association, after careful investigation, has 
been able to ascertain, which tend to prove the truth of these 
rumors. The most important of these is that, out of the names of 
one hundred and eighty-four appointees who had passed the civil 
service examinations, but two were Republicans. ut the associa- 
tion carefully abstains from making charges or placing itself in the 
attitude of a public prosecutor. It simply calls the attention of the 
Commission by letter, as several months ago it had done verbally, to 
the very damaging reports which affect popular opinion as to the 
efficiency in Philadelphia of the law with the enforcement of which 
the Commission is especially charged. 

It is proper to say that both the postmaster and the Board of 
Examiners indignantly deny that they were participants in any fraud 
or misconduct in connection with the examination about which 
complaint is made. The postmaster also, I believe, denies the main 
fact alleged by the association, which to us seems to be the basis of 
the whole complaint; namely, that the overwhelming mass of ap- 
pointments made under the provisions of a law intended to prevent 
partisan or ped choice should prove to belong to one A 
the party of the appointing officer, and the great majority of them 
active ward-workers in that party. It is also only fair to say that 
he has stated that the Democrats appointed bear no greater propor- 
tion to the whole number of appointees than the Democratic appli- 

; but, 
as he declines to make public the official list of appointments, and 
there is no means of ascertaining the names of all the persons who 
were examined, unless the Commission sees fit to give them to the 
people, it is impossible to satisfy public opinion that the figures of 
the list published by the Civil Service Reform Association are not 
substantially true. 

What the result of the investigation will be, it is of course impos- 
sible to foresee; but, as the matter stands now, it points to the imper- 
ative necessity of a speedy alteration either in the law itself or in the 
rules by which it is carried out. It has been reported that the Com- 
mission is now considering the wisdom of providing that, if the head 
of an office does not select out of the four names certified to him the 
one graded highest, he must file satisfactory reasons for his action. 
Many of us are convinced that such a rule would be of very great 
value, and it is really hard to imagine a valid objection to it. 

In truth, those who have carefully studied the subject see every 
day convincing reasons for believing that there is a more important 
principle to be striven for in this great fight for civil service reform 
than the adoption of any bill to establish examinations, however 
good; namely, the necessity of publicity, the throwing open to the 
public knowledge, so far as possible, of everything pertaining to the 
recommendation, employment, and dismissal of the public’s servants. 
Surely, this is not a very revolutionary measure, in a country whose 
whole polity is democratic. Let us know the names of all applicants 
for examination. After the examinations are held, and the marking 
and grading completed, let the names of the successful applicants, 
with their averages, be equally open to the public. Pursue the same 
course with regard to the certifications, and up to the final appoint- 
ment of each man who has successfully passed his six months’ pro- 
bation. 

Would not open executive sessions 
constitutional courtesy of the Senate? 





© far to break down the un- 
ould not the publication of 





the names attached to every petition for appointment or removal stay 
the pen of many an “influential citizen,” who is willing to stab in the 
dark or curry favor at the expense of his conscience? The stock- 
holders in 0 tasnens corporation may well demand the reasons gov- 
erving the actions of their paid officers in making appointments and 
dismissals of subordinates. So, too, the American people have a right 
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to know the reasons which govern the like actions of those who, even 

when they occupy the positions of rulers and magistrates, are still in 

every proper sense their public servants. 
Yours respectfully, 


W. W. MonTGomeEry. 
PHILADELPHIA, December, 1886. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS.— NOTES. 


[We invite communications from the Civil Service Reform Associations 
throughout the country. Items concerning the work that each is doing, brief 
reports of meetings, and any information which may be of use to the RecorD, 
will gladly be received. Matter for publication should be sent so as to reach this 
office by the 20th of the month.] 


BROOKLYN. 


In Brooklyn, the local association still keeps a close watch upon 
the operation of the State law. They have recently had the satis- 
faction of seeing certain actions of the Park Department, taken in 
violation of the law, reversed in obedience to the authority of the 
municipal commission. This commission, it is believed, has, on the 
whole, worked faithfully to compel a uniform and strict compliance 
with the law and the rules. Its labors in this behalf have been ardu- 
ous, the late controversy with the Park Department being by no 
means the only matter to deserve the commissioners’ attention. 
There are well-founded reports that a large amount of money was 
collected from the city employés during the recent municipal cam- 
paign. The assessments were levied, however, in such a manner that 
convictions for the offences probably could not be obtained under 
the law as it now stands. Some changes in it seem necessary, in 
order to stop this abuse under a city administration which, like the 
present one, is disposed to evade its provisions; and it is not unlikely 
that such changes will be recommended. The commission is expected 
to publish, in connection with its forthcoming annual report, a list 
of all the employés of the city. The help of such a list has been 
greatly needed by the association, in its endeavor to ascertain and 
prove the condition of the service. 

NEW HAVEN. 

The annual meeting of the New Haven Civil Service Reform 
Association was held December 17. The report of the Executive 
Committee, which was adopted, praises Postmaster English for man- 
aging the New Haven post-office according to the Civil Service Law. 
Concerning President Cleveland, the report, after quoting from his 
message and circular to office-holders, says, “It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the author of such ringing phrases should have permitted 
the exigencies of party to lead him to actions such as to almost 
justify the conclusion that official activity becomes pernicious when 
directed against the Democratic party only.” Resolutions were 
adopted asking the extension of civil service rules, the repeal of laws 
limiting the tenure of minor offices, and urging open Senate sessions. 
Edwin S. Wheeler was re-elected president; Johnson T. Platt, E. S. 
Lines, P. N. Welch, F. H. Hart, vice-presidents ; Samuel Lloyd, treas- 
urer; and H. W. Farnam, secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

The new civil service rule, requiring all engineers, inspectors of 
masonry, and persons of like employment, to be examined by a board 
of engineers, was approved on Monday by the State Civil Service 
Commission, and goes into effect at once. In all cases where the 
present employés of the board have been examined before appoint- | 
ment, and the President and Engineer-in-chief certify that they 
have discharged the duties of their positions faithfully, they will be | 
exempt from further examination. 

It will be remembered that, since the Civil Service Act was 
amended in 1884, the Aqueduct Commissioners have always claimed 
that they were not subject to its provisions. The Civil Service Re- 
form Association of this city contested this position in a test case, 
which was decided in the Supreme Court, and very recently in the 
Court of Appeals, adversely to the Aqueduct Commissioners. It was 
held that all persons in their employ were in the employ of the city, 


The bill to repeal the Tenure-of-Office Act passed the Senate on 
Friday, December 17, by a vote of thirty to twenty-two. On Wednes- 
day of the same week, the Senate tabled the Platt resolution for open 
executive sessions,— thirty-three to twenty-one. 





Removals are made in the Pension Bureau only for cause. No 
wholesale raid is contemplated in that department upon the clerks. 
The sixteen hundred employés feel secure in their positions, as they 
have reason to, and are therefore serene. If the impression has gone 
abroad that numerous changes are in contemplation, it is without 
foundation.— Washington Post. 





Senator Vance has reintroduced the bill for the repeal of the 
Civil Service Act of 1883. The unfavorable report made upon it by 
the Senate Committee (Senator Hawley, eaten at the last session 
is regarded by him as only a temporary reverse. He says he believes 
that the committee has gained wisdom through subsequent experi- 
ence, and will treat the matter more favorably now. 


It was recently “resolved,” by the Harvard Union, “that the civil 
service reform of the present administration is a failure.” The de- 
bate was held Thursday evening, December 16, Sever Hall being 
well-filled, and the discussion hotly contested. On the merits of the 
question, the members present voted : affirmative, fifty-one; negative, 
forty eight. On the skill shown in the arguments of the principal 
disputants, the vote stood: affirmative, fifty-two; negative, thirty- 
eight. On the merits of the whole debate, the affirmative side re- 
ceived twenty-four votes; the negative, thirteen. The principal dis- 
putants were: affirmative, Messrs. Merriam and Saunders of the Law 
School; negative, Mr. Sanford of the Law School and Mr. Rich of 
the Senior Class in the college. 


Civil Service Commissioner Edgerton, in a letter to a friend 


|in Indiana, makes the following criticism upon the spoilsmen de- 


feated in the recent elections in that State: ‘The people know that 
these men, whom they either rejected at conventions or defeated at 
the polls, had been seeking to absorb, each for his own benefit, execu- 
tive power,— the power to dictate who should be appointed to office ; 
and, unfortunately for them, they were permitted too often to be 
successful in their efforts. They denounced and violated a law which 
they imagined to be a hindrance to their success; and then, when 
disaster came, they falsely attributed their defeat to this law, which 
is inoperative in every presidential appointment, and did not affect 
any office in their State, except at custom-houses and post-offices 
where there were more than fifty appointees. Not an appointment 
within the State of Indiana, except the clerks in the Indianapolis 
post-office, was under civil service laws. But the greatest wrong 
these men do to themselves and their party is to attribute their defeat 
to the action of President Cleveland. The voters who sustained the 
President knew the candidates who did not do so, and therefore 
defeated them.” 


Jarvis Patten, of Bath, Me., appointed by President Arthur, has 
been removed from the office of Commissioners of Navigation; and 
Colonel Charles B. Morton, of Augusta, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. The removed officer has had a large experience in ship- 
building, and has always been a careful student of the laws concern- 
ing navigation and commerce. He is also the author of a valuable 
commercial work, entitled The Seaports of the World. The bureau 
over which he presided was created only in 1884, and it is hardly 
possible that its efficiency should not be impaired by the removal 
now of an official who brought to its administration the experience 
and technical knowledge which Mr. Patten possessed. A “ Young 
Down-Easter,” writing to the Nation, Dec. 18, 1886, says that the new 
appointee is a party worker and chronic office-seeker, fitted neither 
by education nor experience for the position. The writer says fur- 
ther of Mr. Patten and the character of this official change :— 





and of course subject to examination under the civil service rules. 
The association is entitled to much credit for the firmness with 
which it has pressed this matter before the courts.— New York Times. | 

The plan adopted by the Indiana Civil Reform Association, estab- | 
lishing local secretaries throughout the State, who act as correspond- | 
ents and # central forces for local work, was mentioned with approval | 
at a recent meeting of the Executive Committee; and, at its next) 
meeting, a similar system will probably be recommended for adoption | 
in New York. 

A committee was appointed to confer with the Advisory Board of | 
the Municipal Civil Service and the mayor-elect, with a view to 
devising means for applying the merit system of appointment to the 
labor service of the city, the methods suggested for this purpose 
being similar to those now established in ton. 


“Captain Patten is not an ordinary sailor man, but, besides being 
a former ship-owner and a ship-master of many years’ successful ex- 
perience in the foreign trade, is a man of fine education and acquire- 
ments and much statistical knowledge. He took up the duties of the 
new office con amore, and has done a much needed work in a manner 
highly satisfactory to the interests represented. That he is in no 
sense an ‘ offensive partisan’ may be inferred from the fact that Sen- 
ator Frye is quoted as saying recently that ‘Patten never was more 
than half Republican, and may now be a Democrat for aught I 
know,’ and the consequent refusal of that gentleman to take any 
interest in the matter. It is within the writer’s knowledge that the 
change in this office has met with almost universal — from 
— interested in navigation from Maine to New York, regardless 
of party.’ 








